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"In  every  generation  there  are  some  who  ask  not  what  is  expedient  but  what  is  true, 
and  the  very  fact  that  they  aim  at  truth,  in  defiance  of  all  earthly  considerations,  not  merely 
assures  them  influence,  but  diffuses  around  them  a  life  and  vigor  which  would  be  entirely 
wanting  if  all  men  were  content  to  support  that  which  is  politically  or  socially  convenient. 
Such  were  the  best  of  the  English  Puritans."— S.  R.  Gardiner. 
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ALL  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  READ  THIS  P4GE. 


The  Class. — At  the  close  of  each  lecture,  all  those  who  have  ques- 
tions to  ask  or  want  to  hear  some  part  of  the  subject  more  thoroughly 
discussed,  are  invited  to  remain  and  take  part  in  the  class.  This  dis- 
cussion will  cover  the  lecture  that  has  just  been  completed,  though 
questions  upon  any  part  of  the  course  will  be  gladly  received,  and  the 
freest  kind  of  criticism  will  be  welcomed. 

Weekly  Papers. — In  the  syllabus  at  the  end  of  each  lecture  will  be 
found  some  few  questions.  The  students  and  those  who  do  some 
reading  in  connection  with  the  course,  are  desired  to  pick  out  one  or 
more  from  each  group  of  these  and  before  the  next  lecture  send  a 
written  answer  to  the  lecturer,  at  his  address,  520  Washington  street, 
Reading,  Pa.  Some  signature,  together  with  the  name  of  the  centre, 
should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  the  paper.  These 
papers  will  be  returned  with  remarks  by  the  lecturer. 

Reading. — This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  course  for  all  who 
want  a  broader  view  of  English  history  than  the  short  sketch  of  the 
lecturer  affords.  The  reading  is  selected  and  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  anybody  who  has  access  to  some  sort  of  a  library,  however  small, 
or  is  interested  in  any  part  of  the  course,  may  do  some  little.  This 
plan  of  reading  is  not  intended  for  people  who  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  but  for  men  and  women  most  of  whose  time  is  occupied  in  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  who  devote  only  a  portion  of  their  leisure 
to  literary  pursuits.  If  a  person  cares  for  historical  reading,  the 
works  of  Green,  Gardiner,  Knight,  Lingard,  and  Hume,  are  as  valu- 
able and  as  interesting  as  any  general  histories,  while  at  the  same 
time  one  of  them  at  least  is  on  the  shelf  of  almost  every  library.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  desire  something  with  more  color  and  less 
narrative  are  recommended  to  a  few  of  the  most  brilliant  essays  in  the 
English  language.  And  finally,  people  who  only  like  fiction,  may 
gratify  their  taste  with  some  of  the  best  standard  novels.  In  short, 
anybody  with  literary  inclinations,  whether  interested  in  the  Puritan 
Revolution  or  not,  can  find  nothing  more  attractive  than  the  pages  of 
Green,  Macaulay,  and  Scott. 

Examination. — According  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  those  students 
whose  papers  and  attendance  upon  the  class  have  satisfied  the  lecturer 
of  the  thoroughness  of  their  work  will  be  admitted  to  an  examination 
at  the  close  of  the  course.  Each  person  who  passes  the  examination 
successfully  will  receive  from  the  Society  a  certificate  in  testimony 
thereof. 


THE  PURITAN   REVOLUTION. 


LECTURE  I. 
The  Beginnings  of  Puritanism. 

"The  work  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  wrecked  that  tradition 
of  religion,  of  knowledge,  of  political  and  social  order,  which  had 
been  accepted  without  question  by  the  middle  ages.  The  sudden 
freedom  of  the  mind  from  these  older  bonds  brought  a  consciousness 
of  power  such  as  had  never  been  felt  before  ;  and  the  restless  energy, 
the  universal  activity  of  the  renaissance,  were  but  outward  expres- 
sions of  the  pride,  the  joy,  the  amazing  self-confidence  with  which 
man  welcomed  this  revelation  of  the  energies  which  had  lain 
slumbering  within  him.  But  his  pride  and  self-reliance  were  soon 
dashed  by  a  feeling  of  dread.  With  the  deepening  sense  of  human 
individuality  came  a  deepening  conviction  of  the  boundless  capacities 
of  the  human  soul.  .  .  .  From  that  hour  one  dominant  influence 
told  on  human  action ;  and  all  the  various  energies  that  had  been 
called  into  life  by  the  age  that  was  passing  away  were  seized,  concen- 
trated, and  steadied  to  a  definite  aim  by  the  spirit  of  religion." — 

J.  R.  Green. 

"Though  his  reign  (James  I.'s)  did  not  witness  a  revolution,  it 
witnessed  that  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  sympathy  between  the  ruler 
and  the  ruled  which  is  often  the  precursor  of  revolution." — S.  R. 
Gardiner. 

The  primary  principle  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  found  in 
the  constant  struggle  of  individual  liberty  against  despotism 
from  the  earliest  records  of  history — Illustrated  in  :  (i) 
European  Individualism  versus  Asiatic  Despotism  ;  (2)  The 
Germanic  Tribes  versus  the  Roman  Empire ;  (3)  The 
Reformation  versus  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Puritan 
Revolution  in  England  a  direct  offspring  of  the  European 
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Reformation.  The  Church  of  England  more  a  political 
than  a  religious  institution.  Character  of  Elizabeth.  Defeat 
of  Spanish  Armada  gives  birth  to  an  outburst  of  life  and 
nationalism.  This  physical  and  intellectual  revolution 
followed  by  the  moral  one  of  Puritanism.  Description  of 
the  three  parties  in  England  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  :  (i) 
The  Catholics ;  (2)  the  Episcopalians ;  (3)  the  Puritans. 
The  Puritan  originally  a  Low  Church  Episcopalian.  Cal- 
vinistic  theology  and  religious  fervor  the  groundwork  of  his 
whole  life  and  character.  His  relentless  hatred  of  the 
Catholics.  Accession  of  James  I.  His  ridiculous  appear- 
ance. Hampton  Court  Conference,  an  effort  to  bring  the 
Puritans  back  to  the  Church.  Translation  of  the  Bible. 
Its  enduring  influence  upon  the  English  language,  character, 
and  morals.  Imprisonment  and  death  of  Arabella  Stuart 
and  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  all  due  to  James.  The  Gun- 
powder Plot.  Worthlessness  of  the  King's  favorites  and 
debauchery  of  his  court  strengthen  the  Puritan  opposition. 
The  history  of  James  and  his  Parliaments  a  record  of  con- 
stant contentions.  The  King's  arbitrary  acts  in  these 
contests  lose  him  the  support  of  his  people.  Buckingham, 
the  new  favorite,  joins  the  popular  party  in  Parliament. 
Fall  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  The  seeds  of  dissension  sown 
by  James. 

Reading.* 

Histories. — Green,  chapter  8,  sections  1  to  3;  Gardiner, 
chapter  31  ;  Knight,  volume  3,  chapters  20  to  25  ; 
Eingard,  volume  7,  chapters  1  to  4 ;  Hume,  chapters 
45  to  50. 

Essays. — Macaulay's  "  Milton  "  and  "  Bacon." 

Fiction. — Scott's  "Fortunes  of  Nigel." 

*  See  first  page  of  Syllabus.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  student  read  all  of  these 
books,  but  whichever  one  be  most  convenient.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
preference.  The  fuller  titles  to  the  histories  are:  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the 
English  People ;"  Gardiner's  "  Student's  History  of  England  ;"  Knight's  "  Popular 
History  of  England  ;"  Wngard's  "  History  of  England  "  (in  ten  volumes);  Hume's 
"History  of  England"  (in  seven  volumes).  If  these  are  not  accessible,  any 
history  which  the  student  may  have  will  do. 


Subjects  for  Papers. 

i.  Influence  of   the  Thirty   Years'    War  upon   English 
politics  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

2.  Causes  giving  birth  to  Puritanism  in  England. 

3.  Character  of  James  I.;  or  of  L,ord  Bacon  ;  or  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 


LECTURE  II. 

The  King  and  the  Commons. 

"  Charles  was  a  prince  of  grave  and  pure  conduct,  of  acknowledged 
piety,  diligent,  learned,  frugal,  little  inclined  to  prodigality,  reserved 
without  moroseness,  dignified  without  arrogance.  He  maintained  de- 
corum and  order  in  his  household  ;  everything  about  him  announced 
a  noble,  upright  character,  the  friend  of  justice ;  his  manners  and 
deportment  awed  his  courtiers,  and  pleased  the  people ;  his  virtues 
had  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  good  men." — Guizot. 

"And  what,  after  all,  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  Charles? 
A  religious  zeal  ...  a  good  father !  A  good  husband ! 
Ample  apologies  indeed  for  fifteen  years  of  persecution,  tyranny 
and  falsehood.  .  .  .  We  do  not  understand  the  common 
phrase — a  good  man,  but  a  bad  king.  We  can  as  easily  conceive  a 
good  man  and  an  unnatural  father,  or  a  good  man  and  a  treacherous 
friend.  We  cannot,  in  estimating  the  character  of  an  individual,  leave 
out  of  our  consideration  his  conduct  in  the  most  important  of  all 
human  relations.  And  if,  in  that  relation,  we  find  him  to  have  been 
selfish,  cruel,  and  deceitful,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad 
man,  in  spite  of  all  his  temperance  at  table,  and  all  his  regularity  at 
chapel." — Macaui,ay. 

Counteracting  qualities  in  the  early  character  of  Charles  I. 
The  three  legacies  of  James  :  (1)  The  French  marriage,  with 
Henrietta  Maria  ;  (2)  The  war  with  Spain  ;  (3)  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham.      Sir  John  Eliot  leads  the  attack  against 


the  Duke.  Sir  John  the  first  martyr  to  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.  The  war  with  France  and  the  death  of  Buck- 
ingham. Strafford  and  the  Parliament  of  1628.  The  Peti- 
tion of  Rights.  Eleven  years  of  arbitrary  goverment.  The 
rule  of  "thorough,"  Laud  in  the  church,  Strafford  in  the 
state.  Prosperity  of  England  as  compared  with  Continen- 
tal nations.  The  tax  of  ship-money.  This  exaction  the 
turning  point  in  the  career  of  Charles.  Resistance  of  John 
Hampden.  Hampden  the  ideal  Puritan.  Attempt  to  im- 
pose Episcopacy  upon  Scotland.  The  Scotch  Rebellion. 
Strafford's  tyranny  in  Ireland.  The  King's  last  hope  in 
Strafford.  Significance  of  the  Short  Parliament.  Assem- 
bling of  the  Long  Parliament.  Impeachment  and  Execu- 
tion of  Strafford. 

Reading. 

Histories. — Green,  chapter  8,  sections  3  to  7  ;  Gardiner, 
chapters  22  to  24  ;  Knight,  volume  3,  chapters  25  to  29  ; 
Lingard,  volume  7,  chapters  4,  5,  and  6  ;  Hume,  chap- 
ters 50  to  55. 

Essays. — Macaulay's  "Hampden;"  Foster's  "  Eliot  "  and 
"Strafford;"  Goldwin  Smith's  "  Pym  ;  "  Carlyle's 
"  Knox  "  in  "  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship." 

Fiction. — Browning's  Drama  "Strafford." 

Subjects  for  Papers. 

1.  The  principal  grievances  of  the  nation  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Long  Parliament. 

2.  Why  did  Charles  allow  Strafford  to  be  executed? 

3.  The  Character  of  Strafford  ;    or  of  Laud  ;   or  of  Sir 
John  Eliot. 


LECTURE  III. 

The  Civil  War. 

"  Our  royalist  countrymen  were  not  heartless,  dangling  courtiers, 
bowing  at  every  step,  and  simpering  at  every  word.  ...  It  was 
not  for  a  treacherous  king  or  an  intolerant  church  that  they  fought ; 
but  for  the  old  banner  which  had  waved  in  so  many  battles  over  the 
heads  of  their  fathers,  and  for  the  altars  at  which  they  had  received 
the  hands  of  their  brides.  .  .  .  With  many  of  the  vices  of  the 
Round  Table,  they  had  also  many  of  its  virtues,  courtesy,  generosity, 
veracity,  tenderness  and  respect  for  women.  They  had  far  more  both 
of  profound  and  of  polite  learning  than  the  Puritans.  Their  manners 
were  more  engaging,  their  tempers  more  amiable,  their  tastes  more 
elegant,  and  their  households  more  cheerful." — Macaui«ey. 

"Above  all,  the  Commons  had  the  lesser  gentry  and  the  independ- 
ent yeomanry,  everywhere  attached  to  the  cause  by  its  religious  side. 
Those  independent  yeomanry,  with  high  hearts  and  convictions  of 
their  own,  who  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Ironsides,  who  conquered  for 
English  liberty  at  Marston,  Naseby  and  Worcester  .  .  .  under 
Grant  and  Sherman  still  conquer  for  the  good  cause.  .  .  .  Crom- 
well came  to  the  front  rank  from  the  moment  when  debating  was  over, 
and  the  time  arrived  for  organizing  war.  From  the  first  he  rightly 
conceived  the  condition  of  success — a  soldiery  of  yeomen,  fearing 
God,  fearing  nothing  else,  submitting  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their 
cause  to  a  rigid  discipline  .  .  .  and  his  conception  was  embodied 
in  the  Ironsides." — Goodwin  Smith. 

Liberty  versus  Loyalty.  Salutary  and  injurious  acts  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  Parliamentary  and  Royalist  parties 
formed  on  the  question  of  abolishing  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer .  Ch  arles '  j  ourney  to  Scotlan  d .  The  Irish  Rebellion . 
The  Grand  Remonstrance  finally  separates  the  two  parties. 
The  king's  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members.  Struggle  for 
control  of  the  militia.  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Rela- 
tive merits  of  the  opposing  parties:  (i)  The  Royalists; 
(2)  The  Parliamentarians.  Difficulty  for  an  Englishman  of 
that  age  to  decide.     First   battles  of  the  war.     Death   of 
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John  Hampden.  The  Royalists  everywhere  successful. 
The  Puritan  cities,  Hull,  Plymouth  and  Gloucester,  stem 
the  current  of  conquest.  Lord  Falkland,  the  ideal  Cavalier. 
His  death  at  Newbury.  Disappearance  of  the  chief  leaders 
on  either  side  marks  the  turning  of  the  tide  in  favor  of 
Parliament.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  between 
Parliament  and  the  Scotch.  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Iron- 
sides win  Marston  Moor,  a  characteristic  battle  of  the  war. 
The  Parliamentary  forces  divided  into  Presbyterians  and 
Independents.  The  king's  cause  hopeless  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby.  Charles  surrenders  himself  to  the  Scotch  army. 
They  sell  him  to  the  Parliament.  Discord  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  army.  Charles  plays  off  one  against  the  other. 
Treaty  between  Charles  and  the  Scotch.  Cromwell  quells 
the  Scotch  insurrection.  The  army  return,  enraged  at  the 
king's  insincerity.  They  expel  the  Presbyterian  members. 
The  Rump  Parliament  try  the  king  for  treason.  Execution 
of  Charles. 

Reading. 

Histories. — Green,  chapter  8,  sections  7  to  9 ;  Gardiner, 
chapters  24  to  26 ;  Knight,  volume  3,  chapters  29  and 
30  ;  Knight,  volume  4,  chapters  1  to  8  ;  Lingard,  volume 
8,  chapters  1  to  4  ;  Hume,  chapters  55  to  60. 

Essays. — Arnold's  and  Goldwin  Smith's  "Falkland;" 
"  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,"  by  his  wife. 

Fiction. — Scott's  "  Legend  of  Montrose"  and  "  Rokeby  ;  " 
Edna  Lyal's  "  To  Right  the  Wrong." 

Subjects  for  Papers. 

1.  Which  side  was  the  first  aggressor  in  the  war,  and 
why  ? 

2.  Are  your  sympathies  with  the   Parliamentarians   or 
Royalists,  and  why  ? 

3.  The  Character  of  Charles  I.  ;  or  of  Hampden ;  or  of 
Pym  ;  or  of  Falkland. 


LECTURE  IV. 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

"The  Protector's  ruling  passion  was  religious  liberty,  and  its  estab- 
lishment was  his  work.  Among  all  the  men  of  past  ages,  and  even 
of  the  times  present,  there  is  not  one  who  has  done  so  much  as  he  in 
this  cause.  .  .  .  This  great  man  shared  in  the  error  which  the 
Papacy  had  held  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  most  of  the 
reformers  entertained  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
He  did  not  make  a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  old  and  the  new 
covenant,  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  He  thought 
that  a  Christian,  and  particularly  a  public  man,  ought  to  seek  his 
rules  of  conduct  in  the  Hebrew  theocracy." — MERLE  d'Aubigne. 

"  His  successes  in  Parliament,  his  successes  through  the  war,  are 
honest  successes  of  a  brave  man  ;  who  has  more  resolution  in  the 
heart  of  him,  more  light  in  the  head  of  him,  than  other  men.  His 
prayers  to  God ;  his  spoken  thanks  to  the  God  of  victory,  who  had 
preserved  him  safe,  and  carried  him  forward  so  far,  through  the 
furious  clash  of  a  world  all  set  in  conflict  ...  all  this  is  good 
and  genuine  for  a  deep-hearted  Calvinistic  Cromwell.  Only  to  vain 
unbelieving  cavaliers,  worshiping  not  God  but  their  own  'lovelocks,' 
frivolities  and  formalities,  living  quite  apart  from  contemplations  of 
God,  living  without  God  in  the  world,  need  it  seem  hypocritical." 
— Carxyle. 

Cromwell  a  representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  His 
family  and  early  years.  The  religious  undercurrent  of  his 
life.  Seeking  the  Lord  for  light.  His  appearance  in  the 
Long  Parliament.  Organization  of  the  Ironsides.  His  part 
in  the  king's  execution.  Foundation  of  a  Commonwealth. 
Insurrection  among  the  ' '  Levellers ' '  in  the  army  crushed 
by  Cromwell.  His  cruel  subjugation  of  Ireland.  Charles 
II.  placed  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  by  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians. Cromwell's  victory  over  the  Scotch  at  Dunbar. 
The  Scotch  army  enter  England.  Their  destruction  by 
Cromwell  at  Worcester.    War  between  England  and  Holland. 
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Cromwell  dissolves  the  Rump  Parliament.  He  convenes  the 
' '  Barebones  Parliament. ' '  Their  failure  and  dissolution. 
Cromwell  created  L,ord  Protector,  under  a  written  constitu- 
tion. Troubles  with  the  new  Parliaments.  Cromwell 
refuses  the  kingship.  His  fruitless  efforts  to  govern  in  a 
constitutional  way.  His  religious  toleration  the  broadest 
possible  under  existing  conditions.  His  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful foreign  policy.  The  defender  of  persecuted  Protes- 
tants. Milton  and  Cromwell.  L,ast  moments  of  the 
Protector. 


Reading. 

Histories. — Green,  chapter  8,  sections  9  and  10;  Gardiner, 
chapter  36  ;  Knight,  volume  4,  chapters  8  to  14 ;  Lingard, 
volume  8,  chapters  4  to  8 ;  Hume,  chapters  60  to  62. 

Essays. — Carlyle's  "Cromwell"  in  "Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship;"  Goldwin  Smith's  "Cromwell;"  Frederic 
Harrison's  "Cromwell"  in  "Twelve  English  States- 
men" series;  Foster's  "Cromwell." 

Fiction .  —Scott' s  ' '  Woodstock . ' ' 


Subjects  for  Papers. 

1.  What  were  the  most  vital  defects  in  the  conduct  of 
government  under  the  Rump,  the  Commonwealth,  and 
Cromwell  ? 

2.  Why  did  Cromwell  refuse  to  be  king  ? 

3.  The  character  of  Cromwell ;  or  of  Milton  ;  or  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane. 


II 


LECTURE  V. 
The  Restoration. 


"  After  the  Restoration  ....  public  opinion  dashed  with  all 
its  natural  force  and  all  its  acquired  momentum,  into  the  bed  from 
which  it  had  been  debarred.  The  outburst  carried  away  the  dams. 
The  violent  return  to  the  senses  drowned  morality.  Virtue  had  the 
semblance  of  Puritanism.  Duty  and  fanaticism  became  mingled  in 
common  disrepute.  In  this  great  reaction,  devotion  and  honesty, 
swept  away  together,  left  to  mankind  but  the  wreck  and  the  mire. 
The  more  excellent  parts  of  human  nature  disappeared ;  there 
remained  but  the  animal,  without  bridle  or  guide,  urged  by  his 
desires  beyond  justice  and  shame." — H.  A.  Taine. 

"  It  is  easy,  however,  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  this  reaction.  So 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  its  more  violent 
forms  were  practically  confined  to  the  capital  and  the  Court.  The 
mass  of  Englishmen  were  satisfied  with  getting  back  their  May-poles 
and  mince-pies ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  remained  Puritan  in 
life  and  belief,  though  they  threw  aside  many  of  the  outer  character- 
istics of  Puritanism From  the  spiritual  problems  with 

which  it  had  so  long  wrestled  in  vain,  England  turned  at  last  to  the 
physical  world  around  it,  to  the  observation  of  its  phenomena,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  which  govern  them We  find  our- 
selves all  at  once  among  the  great  currents  of  thought  and  activity, 
which  have  gone  on  widening  and  deepening  from  that  time  to  this." 
— -J.  R.  Green. 

The  downfall  of  Puritanism  only  temporary.  Protectorate 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  followed  by  anarchy.  George  Monk 
restores  order  and  recalls  the  Long  Parliament.  The  Pres- 
byterians accomplish  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The 
Convention  Parliament.  The  Royalist  Party  supreme. 
Persecution  of  the  Presbyterians.  Worthlessness  of  Charles. 
Immorality  of  the  times.  Supremacy  and  fall  of  Clarendon. 
The  Cabal  Ministry.     Power  and  designs  of  Louis  XIV. 
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Triple  Alliance  of  Holland,  Sweden  and  England  against 
France.  Louis  buys  off  Charles  with  an  annual  pension. 
Secret  treaty  of  Dover.  Holland  single-handed  resists 
France  and  England.  Charles,  secretly  a  Romanist, 
attempts  to  Catholicize  England,  but  is  checked  by  Parlia- 
ment. Life  in  England  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Macaulay '  s  ' '  country  squire. ' '  Annals  of  the  Verney  family, 
a  different  description  of  the  country  gentleman.  His  sur- 
roundings, education  and  moral  principles.  London  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Terrors  of  the  Plague.  The  Great 
Fire  of  London.  Domestic  life.  The  -"Popish  Plot." 
Insane  fears  of  the  Protestants.  Shaftesbury,  the  Whig 
leader,  fans  the  popular  fury  against  the  Catholics.  The 
Exclusion  Bill  against  the  Catholic  Duke  of  York.  Whigs 
and  Tories.  Tory  reaction  in  favor  of  Charles.  Sudden 
death  of  Charles. 

Reading. 

Histories. — Green,  chapter  9,  sections  1  to  6 ;  Gardiner, 
chapters  37  to  41 ;  Knight,  volume  4,  chapters  14  to  24 ; 
Lingard,  volume  8,  chapter  8,  all  of  volume  9,  and 
volume  10,  chapter  1  ;  Hume,  chapters  62  to  70. 

Essays. — The  "Restoration"  in  Taine's  "English  Litera- 
ture;" Macaulay' s  "Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restora- 
tion." 

Fiction.—  Scott's  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak." 

Subjects  for  Papers. 

1.  Show  how  Locke,  Halifax  and  Dryden  represent  the 
spirit  of  the  new  age,  in  the  same  way  that  Hooker,  Hamp- 
den and  Milton  represent  that  of  the  old. 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  Macaulay' s  statement  that  the 
government  of  Charles  II.,  had  "just  ability  enough  to 
deceive  and  j  ust  religion  enough  to  persecute  ? ' ' 

3.  Character  of  Charles  II.  ;  or  of  Clarendon ;  or  of 
Shaftesbury. 
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LECTURE  VI. 
The    Final    Revolution. 

"  The  appearance  of  success  is  fatal  to  weak  princes  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  their  people.  James,  victorious  over  his  enemies,  and 
obeyed  by  his  subjects,  abandoned  himself  to  the  vices  of  his  nature. 

.  .  .  The  judicial  rigors  exercised  against  the  partisans  of 
Monmouth  .  .  .  excited  in  the  public  mind,  high  and  low,  friends  or 
enemies  of  revolt,  profound  indignation  and  deep  disgust.  Concurrently 
with  this,  James  gave  full  play  to  his  designs ;  he  attacked  at  once 
the  Anglican  church  in  her  vital  rights,  and  the  most  faithful  of  his  own 
Protestant  servants  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  their  conscience.  .  .  . 
Even  by  the  Catholic  party  itself,  menaces,  so  evidently  illegal  and 
extreme,  were  combatted." — Guizot. 

"  Yet  this  revolution  (of  1688),  of  all  revolutions  the  least  violent, 
has  been,  of  all  revolutions,  the  most  beneficent.  It  finally  decided 
the  great  question  whether  the  popular  element  .  .  .  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  monarchical  element,  or  should  be  suffered  to  develop 
itself  freely,  and  to  become  dominant.  .  .  .  It  is  because  we  had  a 
preserving  revolution  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  we  have  not 
had  a  destroying  revolution  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  because  we  had 
freedom  in  the  midst  of  servitude  that  we  have  order  in  the  midst  of 
anarchy.  For  the  authority  of  law,  for  the  security  of  property,  for 
the  peace  of  our  streets,  for  the  happiness  of  our  homes,  our  gratitude 
is  due,  under  Him  who  raises  and  pulls  down  nations  at  His  pleasure, 
to  the  L,ong  Parliament,  to  the  Convention,  and  to  William  of 
Orange. " — MacauIvAY. 

The  Puritan  Revolution  still  alive.  Course  of  the  Revo- 
lution :  rebellion,  radicalism,  reaction,  moderation.  Cruelty, 
obstinacy,  and  weakness  of  James  II.  His  sincere  but 
bigoted  Catholicism  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  fall.  His  first 
foolish  acts.  Monmouth's  rebellion.  Defeat  of  the  insur- 
gents at  Sedgemoor.  Cowardly  behaviour  of  Monmouth. 
His  execution.  Barbarous  treatment  of  the  rebels.  Judge 
Jeffreys    and  the    "Bloody    Assizes."      Inhumanity    and 


rapacity  of  James  in  the  whole  matter.  James,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Jesuits,  determines  to  Catholicize  England. 
The  Pope  and  moderate  Catholics  in  vain  oppose  this  design. 
Attack  upon  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  James  issues  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  an  illegal  scheme  for  toleration, 
designed  to  win  over  the  Dissenters.  The  Catholics  and 
Episcopalians  both  court  the  Puritans.  Most  of  the  Puritans 
side  with  the  Episcopalians.  The  Anglican  clergy  refuse 
to  read  the  Declaration  in  their  churches.  Seven  bishops 
present  a  petition  to  the  king.  They  are  committed  to 
prison.  Their  trial  and  acquittal.  Birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  1688  the  second  great  crisis  in  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism. The  first  crisis.  Holland  and  William  the  Silent 
saviours  of  the  Reformation.  Protestantism  again  turns  to 
Holland  and  the  House  of  Nassau.  Heroic  character  of 
William  of  Orange.  William  becomes  king  of  England  in 
order  to  resist  France.  Arrival  of  William  in  England. 
Flight  of  James.  The  Convention  Parliament  pass  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  declare  William  and  Mary  joint 
sovereigns.  The  Bill  of  Rights  and  Toleration  Act.  Sum- 
mary of  5the  Puritan  Revolution.  Its  results.  Triumph  in 
civil  liberty  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  religious 
liberty  in  the  Toleration  Act.  The  dark  side  of  Puritanism. 
Its  greatest  triumph  that  in  the  cause  of  morality. 

Reading. 

Histories. — Green,  Chapter  9,  sections  6  to  8  ;  Gardiner, 
chapter  61  ;  Knight,  volume  4,  chapter  24  to  end  of 
volume ;  Lingard,  volume  10,  chapter  2  to  end  of 
volume  ;  Hume,  chapter  70  to  end  of  volume. 

Essays. — Macaulay's  "  Macintosh's  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ; "  Traill's  "  William  III.,  "  in  "Twelve  English 
Statesmen"  series;  Guizot's  "English  Revolution"  in 
' '  History  of  Civilization. ' ' 

Fiction.—  Scott's  "Old  Mortality." 
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Subjects  for  Papers. 

i.  Was  King  James  II.  consistent  in  his  relations  with 
Louis  XIV  ? 

2.  What  induced  the  English  to  offer  William  the  crown 
and  what  induced  him  to  accept  it  ? 

3.  The  character  of  James  II.  ;  or  of  William  III.  ;  or  of 
Monmouth. 


Other  Works  on  the  Subject,  not  Referred  to   Else- 
where   in   the    Syllabus. 


S.  R.  Gardiner's  History  of  England,  1603-1642  (10  volumes). 

S.  R.  Gardiner's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  1642-1649  (3  volumes). 

Ranke's  History  of  England  during  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

Masson's  Life,  and  Times  of  John  Milton,  (6  volumes). 

Aiken's  James  I. 

Aiken's  Charles  I. 

Guizot's  History  of  the  English  Revolution. 

Guizot's  History  of  Cromwell. 

Foster's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sandford's  Studies  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Merle  d'  Aubigne's  Protector. 

Carlyle's  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches. 

Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans. 

Clarendon's  Rebellion  and  Civil  War. 

Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family. 

Pepys'  Diary. 

Evelyn's  Diary. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

Grammont's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 

Traill's  Stafford  in  English  Men  of  Action  series. 

Napier's  Life  of  Montrose. 

Foxe's  Life  of  James  II. 

Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  His  own  Times. 

Douglas  Campbell's  Puritan  in  Holland,  England  and  America. 

Guizot's  Monk  and  his  Contemporaries. 


University  Extension  Publications. 

Any  of  the  following  publications  will  be  sent  post-free  upon  receipt 
of  the  price.     They  may  be  ordered  by  the  numbers. 

HigfA  package  containing  pamphlets,  specimen  syllabi  and  copies  of 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION,  giving  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  the 
whole  movement,  will  be  sent,  post-free,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 

GENERAL  CIRCULARS* 

A.  "  Aim  and  Scope  of  University  Extension," per  100,  $o  50 

B.  "  Instructions  to  Extension  Organizers,'1 "  1  00 

C.  "  Instructions  to  Extension  Lecturers," "  2  00 

D.  "  History  and  Organization  of  University  Extension." "  300 

E.  "  Instructions  and  Suggestions  to  Local  Committees,'' single  copy,  25 

F.  "Lecture  Courses," "  15 

G.  Price  List free 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

1.  Hand-book  of  University  Extension  (being  Vol.  I.,  July,  1891-June,  1892,  of 

University  Extension)  400  pp.,  octavo,  cloth $1  00 

2.  Proceedings  of  The  First  National  Conference,  containing  in   full  all  the 

addresses  and  reports,     (pp.  292.) 1  50 

3.  An  Address  before  the  American  Society.    By  R.  G.  Moulton,  Cambridge 

University  Extension  Lecturer,     (pp.  19.) 10 

4.  Lecturer's   Notes    on    the    Working  of   University  Extension.      By   R.   G. 

Moulton.    (pp.  8.) 10 

5.  The  University  Extension  Movement  in  England  (1885).    By  R.  G.  Moulton. 

(pp.  61.) 3° 

6.  University  Extension;    Its  Definition,  History,  System  of  Teaching  and 

Organization,     (pp.  8.) 10 

7.  What  Should  be  the  Position  of  Un iversity  Extension  ?    By  Sidney  T.  Skid- 

more,    (pp.  12.) 10 

8.  University  Extension  as  Seen  by  a  Lecturer.    By  C.  Hanford  Henderson. 

(PP-  15) 10 

9.  Report  on  the  Movement  in  England,    (pp.31.) ic 

10.  University  Extension  as  viewed  by  prominent  American  Educators,    (pp.44.)  15 

11.  The  Development  of  the  University  Extension  Idea.    By  Michael  E.  Sad- 

ler, Secretary  Oxford  Delegacy,     (pp.  20.) 10 

12.  The    University  Extension  Lecturer.      By   E-  J.  James,  President  of  the 

American  Society,    (pp.  18.) T5 

13.  The  Function  and  Organization  of  a  Local  Centre.    By  Michael  E.  Sadler. 

(pp.8.) 10 

14.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  University  Extension.    By  Walter  C.  Douglas,  Gen- 

eral Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A.    (pp.  7.) 10 

15.  The  Church  and  University  Extension.    By  J.  S.  Macintosh,    (pp.7.).   .   .  10 

16.  The  Class  in  University  Extension.    By  Edward  T.  Devine,  Staff  Lecturer 

of  the  American  Society,    (pp.6.) 10 

17.  The  Place  of  University  Extension  in  American  Education.    By  William 

T.  Harris,    (pp.  14.) 15 

18.  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Society ,      15 

19.  The  Ideal  Syllabus.    By  Henry  W.  Rolfe,  Staff  Lecturer  of  the  American 

Society,    (pp.  3.) *• 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  syllabi  that  may  be  obtained  from  the 
American  Society.  They  are  all  arranged  for  six  lectures  except  those 
marked  (*). 

No.    4.  Milton's  Poetic  Art.*    R.  G.  Moulton,  Ph.  D 10 

"     6.  Story  of  Faust.    R.  G.  Moulton,  Ph.  D 10 

"    7.  Shakespeare's  Tempest  with  Companion  Studies.    R.  G.  Moulton,  Ph.  D.  10 

"     9.  Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking.    R.  G.  Moulton,  Ph.  D 10 

"   10.  Euripides  for  English  Audiences.    R.  G.  Moulton,  Ph.  D 10 

"  11.  Electricity.    Henry  Crew 10 

"  12.  Four  Studies  in  Shakespeare*    R.  G.  Moulton,  Ph.  D 10 

*'  15.  Animal  Life.      Considered  as  a  part  of  Universal  Energy.    Spencer 

Trotter,  M.  D 10 

"  16.  Modern  Essayists.    F.  E.  Schelling,  M.  A 10 

"  20.  Algebra.*    George  E.  Fisher 15 

"  si.  Botany  ;  Structural.    Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  M.  D 10 

"  22.  Geology  and  Palaeontology.    Parti.*    (Illustrated.)    E.  D.  Cope,  Ph.  D.   .  20 

A.  No.    1.  Political  History  of  Europe  since  1815 

Part  I.    1815-1848.   U  M  Andrew;  Ph  D      I0 

Part  II.     i848-i88i.;CM,ANI)REWS'rll-U- 10 

2.  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    F.  N.  Thorpe,  Ph.  D 10 

3.  English  Literature— Chaucer  to  Tennyson.    R.  E.  Thompson,  S.  T.  D.      10 

4.  Epochs  in  American  History.    1620-1892.    F.  N.  Thorpe,  Ph.  D.   .   .   .  10 

5.  Europe  Finds  America.    F.  N.  Thorpe,  Ph.  D i» 

6.  Civil  Development  of  the  United  States.    F.  N.  Thorpe,  Ph.  D.    .   .   .  10 

7.  Mathematics  as  applied  to  Mechanics.*  E-  S.  Crawley,  B.  S 2a 
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